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TELEVISION AS AN AID 
TO INSTRUCTION’ 


Nor long ago our nation all but stopped its business 
and paused in its recreation to watch on TV the 
Kefauver Committee’s crime hearings. A writer for 
a daily paper observes that this experience of mass 
participation in televiewing has revealed an “instru- 
ment of enormous social impact,”? and Senator Tobey 
sees in television the possibilities of a “great public 
forum and a real means of furthering government of 
and by the people.’ 

Educators view the advent of video with mixed 
feelings. Some writers enthusiastically indorse the 
classroom use of television in the belief that television 
ean become a most effective means of mass instruc- 
tion; others question even the potentialities of TV 


1The writer expresses appreciation to Ann Coomer for 
co-operating in this study. 

2L. Wolters. Special TV and Radio Section, Chicago 
Daily Tribune, Saturday, March 24, 1951, p. 1. 

’Radio and TV, Time, Vol. LVI, March 26, 1951, 
p. 80. 
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and cite the inroads televiewing has made upon chil- 
dren’s leisure with the consequent neglect of more 
wholesome activities. Still others admit the appeal 
of television, but emphasize the possible ill effects 
upon boys and girls because of the relatively low 
quality of current offerings. The harmful results of 
excessive televiewing have been repeatedly stressed 
by parents and teachers. One critic observes that TV 
may prove as “dangerous to culture as the atom bomb 
is to civilization.”* 

Educational potentialities of TV.—It is time for 
parents and teachers to unite in efforts to convert 
this great medium of communication into a positive 
educationa! force. Several writers cite the possibili- 
ties of bringing TV into the classroom. For ex- 
ample, Cross urges the schools to interest themselves 


4R. W. Emerson. The American Scholar, 
2 (Spring, 1950). (Editorial.) 
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at once in this endeavor.’ Corbett, too, is enthusias- 
tic in his plea for television in schools. He stresses 
the potentialities of TV for adult education. “Tele- 
vision will democratize knowledge in a manner to rival 
printing in the vernacular and the free public 
schools,” he states.® 

In attempts to awaken educators to the need for 
immediate action, the efforts of FCC Commissioner 
Frieda Hennock are noteworthy. Supported by Earl 
J. McGrath, head of the Office of Education, FSA, 
and the Joint Committee on Educational Television, 
she has appealed to the Federal Communications 
Commission to reserve TV time for school use. This 
effort is indorsed by seven of the nation’s most 
powerful educational associations in an effort to avoid 
the mistake made when educators permitted com- 
mercial agencies to take over radio.’ A report in 
Newsweek, December 11, 1950, attributed the failure 
of schools to make maximum use of radio to the edu- 
eators’ lack of money and ingenuity in devising effec- 
tive approaches. However, Newsweek, March 5, 
1951, presented the charge that lack of interest on 
the part of parents and teachers in Commissioner 
Hennock’s efforts may prove the deciding factor in 
determining the extent to which TV will become a 
positive influence in education. 

TV as an educational force.—Despite their reported 
apathy, many educators are now experimenting with 
bringing television into the classroom and also with 
taking the classroom into the homes of millions of 
televiewers. 

The use of TV in the classroom was initiated more 
than a decade ago. As early as 1938 Clark reported 
in ScHoon anp Society® the first educational program 
over television in this country (May 19, 1938). Ap- 
proximately 250 students, enrolled in science courses 
at New York University, viewed the presentation for 
a 45-minute period. The topic, an explanation and 
demonstration of principles involved in the all-elec- 
tronic system of television, was chosen because of its 
timeliness. 

Dr. Angell pronounced this attempt to use tele- 
vision in the classroom a great success and predicted 
that in five years television would be widely used in 
our schools. 

Another attempt to employ TV for educational pur- 
poses was reported by Hutchinson in 1942, a year 
after television had been accepted by the Federal 
Communications Commission for commercial licenses 


5A. J. F. Cross. School Executive, April, 1950, pp. 
64-66. 

6T. E. Corbett. Educational Record, Vol. XXXI 
(April, 1950), pp. 168-178; also in Educational Digest, 
Vol. XVI (October, 1950), pp. 24-26. 

7‘“*TV for Teacher,’’ Time, December 4, 1950, p. 40. 

8C. C. Clark. ScHoot AND Society, Vol. 48 (October 
1, 1938), pp. 431-432. 
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(July 1, 1941). On July 7, 1941, NBC announces 
that “the first demonstration of the great potentig| 
value of television as a medium of combined enter. 
tainment and education” would occur with the presen. 
tation of a series of historical motion pictures. Rach 
program was introduced in a discussion with a guest 
distinguished in special fields, such as national (pe. 
fense, religion, democracy, and language. From 194) 
to the present time, a rather large number of educa. 
tional programs of this type have been developed, 
Some have proved outstandingly successful. 

Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio, Office of Ray. 
cation, believes that educators, because of their train. 
ing and experience, are especially well equipped to 
present telecasts. He states that “college organiza. 
tions have the talent and the resources of library. 
laboratory, and staffs to do . . . literary “firsts,” as 
well as science shows, and well-planned background 
news programs.”?° : 

In a recent survey Dunham found that 250 educa. 
tional institutions or school systems were interested in 
TV." Forty-five colleges and universities, five medi- 
cal schools, and 21 public-school systems were pre- 
senting TV programs. 

Many of the telecasts developed by schools and 
colleges are designed for adults. Some are planned 
to improve public relations, such as the Baltimore 
Classroom Series which attempt to interpret the 
schools to parents; others, such as those developed by 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr., on infant wel- 
fare, provide instruction for adults in special fields.” 

Current programs of colleges and universities.— 
In increasing numbers articles are appearing in edv- 
cational journals describing the activities of colleges 
and universities in the field of television. The fol- 
lowing pages describe some of these efforts. 

Yale University has pioneered in writing and pre- 
senting television shows. Training in the techniques 
of television is now offered in drama classes. 

Iowa State College was perhaps the first college to 
own and operate a television station. Not only does 
this college carry the best “network programs of the 
state,” but it also provides educational features for 
both elementary and secondary schools.18 

A number of colleges present special features, such 
as the weekly science program of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Millersville State Teachers College in Pennsylvania 


9J. R. Hutchinson. ScHoon Anp Society, Vol. LVI 
(July 4, 1942), pp. 23-25. 

10F, Dunham. Audio-Visual Guide, Vol. XVII (No- 
vember, 1950), p. 22. 

11 F, Dunham. Survey reported in the Service Bulletin 
As a a Federal Radio Education Committee, May-June, 
1950. 

12 F, E. Brooker. School Executive, April, 1950, p. 57. 

13F, E. Dunham. The Nation’s Schools, June, 1950, 
pp. 57-58. 
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has offered since October, 1949, a series of weekly 
telecasts. In this series six telecasts were devoted 
to the use of the slide rule.’* 

In the fall of 1950 Brooklyn College offered a tele- 
vision and radio home-study course in community re- 


lations. The presentations included discussions of 
currently important social, political, and economic 
jssues. The students were required to listen to dis- 
cussions, read supplementary materials, and write 
essays. The course carried two points of college 
eredit.?9 

A gift of $150,000 enabled Syracuse University to 
equip a television studio and to offer graduate study 
in the field of radio and television..° The degree, 
Master of Science in Radio and Television, was an- 
nounced in the fall of 1950. 

TV in the high school.—Philip Lewis has written 
a number of reports describing experimental work 
with television in the South Shore High School, Chi- 
cago. A description of workshop courses “in Eng- 
lish TV” for 11th- and 12th-grade students was given 
by Kincheloe and Lewis in the Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal for September-October, 1950.17 

The students in these classes include young pon 
who are believed by the faculty to need “the incentive 
of a live interest to make progress in the traditional 
English arts,” as well as pupils who are thought to 
have special talents appropriate for development in 
this field. At times the students meet as one group 
to make reports, or to listen to and discuss lectures. 
At other times they work independently or in small 
groups. The students read books, scripts, and arti- 
cles about TV; they also make reports and engage in 
discussions. The course stimulates creative writing, 
and serves as a “proving ground for various arts and 
crafts and sciences.” A number of outcomes have 
already demonstrated the values and potentialities of 
such a course. For example, one group of technically 
minded students built from cast-off donated parts, a 
“mock-up” closed-circuit television system. Other in- 
genious, worthwhile projects were undertaken. 

Another experiment with television was reported by 
Goedeke.8 Time for two fifteen-minute TV pro- 
grams was allotted to the Guidance Department of the 
Baltimore schools. In the first telecast information 
was given to aid students in applying for jobs. In 
the second telecast the course offerings of a voca- 

4G, R. Anderson. The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 
XLIII (October, 1950), pp. 272-274. 

15‘*TV to Be Used by Colleges.’’ Editorial News 
and Comment. The School Review, Vol. LVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1950), p. 317. 

16 ‘*Colleges and Universities Prepare Television Pro- 
grams.’’? SCHOOL AND SocleTy, September 2, 1950, pp. 
155-156. 

17T, Kincheloe and P. Lewis. Chicago Schools Journal, 
Vol. XXXII (September—October, 1950), pp. 15-19. 


18M. T. Goedeke. Occupations, Vol. XXIX (January, 
1951), pp. 278-280. 
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tional high school were described. Specific directions 
were worked out and the necessary materials were 
devised to enable the students to obtain maximum 
benefits from these programs. The appeal and suc- 
cess of this work are suggested by the fact that almost 
all the students approved the presentations. And 
numerous requests were made for additional offerings. 
In The Nation’s Schools, June, 1950, Dunham re- 
fers to a contemplated high-school experiment. He 
states that 14 high schools in Cincinnati plan to carry 
on a “controlled study of the values of television as 
compared with regular classroom procedures.’’!® 
Gable, another promoter of the use of television in 
the classroom, has written a number of articles de- 
seribing the use of television in the Philadelphia 
schools.2° She states that Philadelphia began to em- 
ploy television in 1947. The following topics have 
been presented on TV: agriculture, dancing, art, 
music, social studies, science, sewing, and careers. 
On-the-spot news, such as the inauguration of a presi- 
dent or the signing of the Atlantic Pact, has also been 
brought to the classroom. 
The foregoing rather diversified approaches reveal 
a wide and varied use of TV in high school classes. 
Television in elementary schools—Harold Hainfeld, 
Roosevelt School, Union City, New Jersey, described 
the use of television to provide on-the-spot news for 
8th-grade classes.” Telecasts included activities such 
as the ceremony involving the laying of the corner- 
stone for the United Nations Building. Through the 
telecast the pupils were able to observe a number of 
United States and foreign diplomats and to obtain 
also a clear idea of the purposes and ideals of the UN. 
The schools of Baltimore have employed television 
in several ways. Student forums have telecast cur- 
rent events on Sunday evenings; and special pro- 
garms have been presented during Book Week and 
American Education Week and on other occasions. 
A series of five telecasts demonstrated the playing 
of musical instruments. Through televised instruc- 
tion 1,500 3rd-grade pupils in different districts of 
Baltimore learned to play instruments. The music 
series was followed by lessons in fire prevention. 
The chief of the Baltimore Fire Department gave 
demonstrations of techniques employed to fight fires. 
Another series of telecasts, presented by the library 
staff, portrayed the making of a book, from manu- 
script to finished product. 
An emergency use of television was reported in 
Time, February 5, 1951.22 When the Minneapolis 
19 F, E. Dunham. The Nation’s Schools, June, 1950, pp 
"a A. Gable. 
(June, 1949). 
21H. Hainfeld. 
(March, 1950), p. 19. 


22 ‘*T,ook and Learn?’’ 
59. 


The Nation’s Schools, Vol. XLIII 
Audio-Visual Guide, Vol. XVI 


Time (February 5, 1951), p. 
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schools were closed because of the janitors’ strike, 
programs were arranged to offer story-telling for pri- 
mary-grade children and science and social studies’ 
instruction for older pupils. Similar programs were 
offered earlier in Chicago when the schools were tem- 
porarily closed. At that time, however, presentations 
were broadcast over the radio. 

Special education via television—A novel experi- 
ment with television was described by O’Connor in 
The Nation’s Schools.25 A school in New York City 
experimented with television as an aid in teaching 
deaf pupils. According to O’Connor, deaf children 
who watch television unconsciously tend to imitate the 
speech habits of the actors, although they may under- 
stand little, if any, of the dialogue. O’Connor ob- 
serves that the speech tone of deaf pupils is improved 
by this approach. 

Concluding statements.—The foregoing accounts of 
television in schools are but samples of the many 
articles on this subject which have been published 
since 1932. Detailed accounts of the development 
and school use of TV may be found in the yearbooks, 
“Education on the Air.” 

Several research workers reiterate their conviction 
that television cannot take the place of the teacher, 
but that TV has many and varied uses as an aid in 
teaching. Several writers state that one of the chief 
values of television is to present “live,” on-the-spot 
news; they believe that schedules should be adjusted 
to permit pupils to take advantage of such telecasts. 

Miner of the Columbia Broadeasting System states 
that “heroic claims” have been made for television in 
bringing education directly to our people. Despite 
the limitations of many programs, progress has been 
made in developing and presenting educational pro- 
grams. The opportunities for the future are great 


23C.D.O’Connor. The Nation’s Schools (June, 1950), 
p. 76. 

24 “* Education on the Air.’’ Yearbooks published by 
the Institute for Education by Radio. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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indeed. The day is coming, Miner points out, who, 
the TV audience may include 136,000,000 persons jn 
this country. These people constitute a potentig) 
audience for educational programs. However, they 
are obstacles to be overcome in using TV most eff. 
tively. Miner cites three types of educational tele 
casts, each of which presents its own problems: 

1, the direct educational program, transmitted as , 
part of a network schedule ; 

2. the indirect educational program, transmitted ag , 
part of the network schedule; 

3. the direct educational program, not broadcast fo, 
the public but transmitted exclusively to specific points 
by wire.25 


Miner believes that the third type of progran 
offers the greatest potentiality for educational se. 
Through skillful planning this type of program coulj 
bring the best educators to students scattered through. 
out our country. Undoubtedly, experimentation wil! 
reveal many and varied ways to use TV in schools, 
That teachers are eager for such experimentation and 
are willing to employ TV in the classroom is shown 
by the following report in Time, May 7, 1951. Re. 
search workers in the University of Cincinnati ob. 
tained responses of 694 high-school teachers regarding 
the educational possibilities of TV. Ninety-two per 
cent favored TV for use in school; 74 per cent ex. 
pressed a willingness to modify schedules to permit 
televiewing; 58 per cent were ready to accept “re- 
stricted” advertising to pay the bill; and 75 per cent 
voted to permit pupils to devote 30 minutes or more 
of the school day to TV. That the future will see 
increased use of TV in school is certain. Just what 
form the programs will take is less certain. It is the 
responsibility of educators to initiate widespread ex- 
perimentation to reveal the courses to be followed in 
order to obtain the greatest value from this new 
medium. The potentialities and promise of TV have 
already been clearly demonstrated. 


25 W. Miner. ScHooL AnD Society, Vol. LX (August 
19, 1944), pp. 115-116. 





TWO PHILOSOPHIES OF FREEDOM 


Joun R. Arscorr 
Princeton (N. J.) High School 


Wrtu14M Torrey Harris, most persistent and most 
persuasive voice of the St. Louis Movement in philos- 
ophy, was perhaps the dominant educational figure 
in the latter half of the 19th century. Before the 
end of the century, however, the waning star of 
Ilarris’s Hegelianism had been eclipsed by the rising 
sun of John Dewey’s instrumentalism. Certain simi- 





larities and differences in Harris’s and Dewey’s points 
of views may be noted by considering their interpreta- 
tions of freedom. To that consideration this paper 
is devoted. 

First of all, let us suggest a definition of freedom 
which high-lights a sine qua non of any freedom 
worth having. Freedom is a quality of human ex- 
perience which is directly proportionate to the degree 
in which the human agent is guided by rational 
motives. Freedom means freedom from prejudice 
and provincialism and freedom for the exercise of 
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creative imagination and sympathetic understanding 
in the interests of social and spiritual objectives. Not 
the mere fact of choice itself but what one does with 
choice—where one’s choices are headed—this is the 
most vital aspect of human freedom. 

For Harris man’s ability to choose from various 
possibilities is a necessary condition of human free- 
dom; it is not, however, its full fruition. To achieve 
true freedom man must be able to make the right 
choice: true freedom is informed choice; it is choice 
directed at an end. The individual who behaves 
morally is a self-conscious individual; he is self- 
determined rather than externally determined. The 
idea of rational self-determination lies at the heart 
of Harris’s point of view. 

Dewey conceives human freedom in dynamic terms, 
for one’s freedom, he contends, is in direct proportion 
to one’s ability by means of intelligence to realize 
progressively the full potentialities of human individ- 
uality. In the process of reconstruction which the 
self is continuously undergoing, growth is a reflection 
of the individual’s capacity to bring his present 
knowledge and experience to bear on immediate prob- 
lems. In the same fashion anticipation of future 
eventualities and constructive shaping of those even- 
tualities are measures of one’s freedom. “Faith in 
education,” Dewey observes, “signifies nothing less 
than belief in the possibility of deliberate direction of 
the formation of human disposition and _intelli- 
gence.”! Dewey, equally with Harris, has been con- 
cerned with developing an enlightened social con- 
sciousness and a quickened sense of personal respon- 
sibility. 

Both Harris and Dewey agree that the very pos- 
sibility of education as an attempt to direct the moral 
activity of human beings resides in the fact that our 
actions express our characters and that character can 
be guided and developed through understanding the 
springs of motivation. If the human will were an 
entity operating sporadically and fortuitously, totally 
beyond the range of guidance, all education would be 
impossible. 

Dewey’s first step, therefore, in the clarification of 
the problem of freedom is to discard as both meaning- 
less and unfruitful the conception of indeterminacy 
as an unmotivated will; that is, the notion that a 
person must possess an unmotivated will in order to 
assert that he might have acted differently than he 
actually did act in a given instance. This conception, 
he argues, is meaningless in that it yields “a will that 
wills nothing”; unfruitful, in that the argument 
misses the true significance of responsibilty which is 
forward-looking, “prospective” rather than “retro- 
spective.” The whole point in saying that one might 
have acted differently if he had been differently con- 

1J. Dewey, ‘‘ Education Today,’’ p. 145. 
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stituted is the appreciation of one’s responsibility for 
becoming a better person than he was at the actual 
time of the choice itself. 

Both Harris and Dewey agree that freedom involves 
conscious deliberation on alternative courses of action 
and an awareness of the grounds of choice. Harris 
was concerned with the development of individuals 
who are able through reflection to organize their lives 
in accordance with consistent, stable principles. It is 
only by these consistent patterns of behavior, con- 
tends Harris, that the individual is able to emerge 
from subjection to every wayward desire; it is only 
by these consistent patterns of behavior that the in- 
dividual is able to utilize his present knowledge of 
social and cultural backgrounds in the interest of a 
more constructive social existence. Thus he remarks, 


Man has two natures, one as animal, as individual, as 
passive product of heredity and of his physical environ- 
ment—and the other realized in institutions as the family, 
civil society, the church, the state. The former may be 
ealled . . . the natural man and the latter the spiritual 
man. Left to impulses and desires that spring from 
appetite the individual is selfish. Subordinated to his 
spiritual experience in the social whole and its institu- 
tions, man is non-selfish and altruistic. We may call this 
life in institutions a secondary and higher self of man; 
the life of appetite and desire a primary and degraded 
form of self.2 


Man is personally responsible for his conduct, but it 
becomes the responsibility of society to utilize all its 
agencies for the instilling of individual regard for 
social and spiritual goods as distinguished from ob- 
jects which promote selfish interests at the expense of 


the interests of others. Man’s freedom increases with 
his growing consciousness of his personal respon- 
sibility for living in harmony with society and God. 
When man runs counter to that consciousness he does 
so only by negating his freedom, an act which is vir- 
tually a denial of his true selfhood. 

In a similar fashion Dewey maintains that the very 
problem of morals is to develop a self which realizes 
its own full selfhood by voluntarily seeking those 
goods which simultaneously enlarge the individual 
and enrich society.2. One is reminded of Christian 
Gauss’s comment that 


a culture is vital and great if it creates great individuals; 
it is weak and doomed to destruction if it creates only 
individualists. The difference is a simple but funda- 
mental one; the individualist achieves his position only 
by virtue of what he subtracts from others; by what he 
devotes exclusively to his own use. ... The individual 
on the other hand is great by what he bestows upon others 


through no loss to himself.4 


2 W. T. Harris, ‘‘The Philosophy of Crime and Punish- 
ment,’’ p. 3. 

3 J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, ‘‘ Ethies,’’ p. 336. 

+ C. Gauss, ‘‘A Primer for Tomorrow,’’ p. 294. 
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The conflicting theories of egoism and altruism, 
Dewey notes, were formulated when the individual 
was thought of as an isolated entity. Once having 
isolated the individual, philosophers were faced with 
the problem of bringing him back into circulation. 
When it was assumed that the individual acted in 
self-interest, to the exclusion of the interests of others, 
external controls and contracts of all kinds had to be 
drawn up for the purpose of keeping the individual’s 
rapacious nature in check. Actually, however, Dewey 
points out, the individual is always caught up in a 
social environment, and it is within this environment, 
as an active, integral part of it, that his selfhood and 
his interests emerge.’ “Interest in the social whole 
of which one is a member,” Dewey notes, “necessarily 
carries with it interest in one’s own self.” And 
again, “There can be no effective social interest unless 
there is at the same time an intelligent regard for our 
own well-being and development.”’ 

We have already noted that for Harris the matter 
of deliberation regarding the consequences of one’s 
choices involves a long-range perspective. He arrives 
at this perspective by observing, as we have just re- 
marked, the distinction between the egoistic and the 
altruistic aspects of the self. He further observes 
that the quality of one’s moral experience improves 
as one’s choice embrace a larger and larger self—a 
self which he calls ultimately the Absolute or God. 
Harris asserts, 


Man must lift himself above his more particular ex- 
istence toward universal existence.§ ... Man is not simply 
a single self, as individual, nor is his race only a vast 
number of individual selves; but as individual he is one 
self, and then he exists in a series of selves ascending 
above him, each one a higher revelation of the nature of 
his self—a more complete realization of his ideal self.9 


In the family, in the state, and in the church, he 
continues, 


. . . the individual finds new selves. To know one’s self, 
then, means to know also society; to know not only the 
particular individual self which I am, but my universal] 
self, realized above me in a series of vast colossal forms. 
To rise into higher selves, and to know himself in these 
higher selves, is the destination of man.10 


Understanding of the serial nature of man’s self and 
its culmination in the Absolute is attained by means 
of “theistic knowing.” Only this kind of. knowing, 
Harris states, “can recognize truly what is involved 
in freedom and responsibility,” for only this kind of 


5 Dewey and Tufts, op. cit., p. 331. 

6 Ibid., p. 333. 

7 Loe. cit. 

8 W. T. Harris, ‘‘ Psychologie Foundations of Educa- 
tion,’’ p. 235. 

9 Ibid., p. 263. 

10 Loe. cit. 
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knowing can “entertain the idea of a whole or a self. 
active being.”’?1 

Dewey’s philosophical position, while in substantia) 
agreement with Harris’s reflection that the individyg| 
in seeking his freedom must center his activities jn gy 
ever-increasing sphere of social participation, sug. 
gests two criticisms of Harris’s point of view. In the 
first place, Dewey regards the transcendental self, 
together with the a priori derivation of its categories 
as metaphysical machinery outmoded by virtue of the 
light shed by biological science on this and related 
problems. In the second place, he rejects Harris’; 
belief that individual self-determination has meaning 
only in the light of a completely self-determineg 
being, namely, the absolute, which Harris has charac. 
terized as the ultimate presupposition of all reality, 

In contradistinction to Harris’s attempt to vindicate 
man’s freedom by means of a noumenal self, transcend. 
ing experience, Dewey asserts that “faith in the newer 
sense signifies that experience itself is the sole ulti- 
mate authority.”!? This faith, Dewey continues, 


. . » goes contrary to the whole trend of the traditions 
by which mankind is educated. On the whole it has been 
denied that experience and life can regulate themselves 
and provide their own means of direction and inspiration, 
Except for an occasional protest, historic philosophies 
have been ‘‘transcendental.’’ And this trait of philoso- 
phies is a reflex of the fact that dominant moral codes 
and religious beliefs have appealed for support to some 
thing above and beyond experience. Experience has been 
systematically disparaged in contrast with something 
taken to be more fundamental and superior in worth.13 


Because man in the rugged course of his daily exist- 
ence finds experience challenging, provocative, ex- 
asperating, uncertain, and problematical, he seeks 
solace, Dewey’s argument runs, in an object which is 
certain, immutable, and eternal. So we have a world 
of flux on the one hand and a world of stability on 
the other—forever divorced. So we create insuper- 
able philosophical problems that haunt philosophers 
but are avoided by plain men. It is in this way, 
Dewey contends, that a more than generous portion of 
traditional philosophy has been largely a form of 
rationalization, a projection of personal frustration; 
as a substitute for his insecurity man seeks that which 
is supernatural, fixed, secure. Such philosophies, he 
asserts, are mere escapisms. 

Actually, so runs Dewey’s countercharge, we do not 
have this dichotomy which would indeed sever the very 
heart of experience itself. Psychological inquiry does 
not justify the distinction between a timeless, trans- 
cendental self and a natural, temporal self, a distine- 
tion which is merely symptomatic of the fulsome flow 


11 Loe. cit. 

12 J. Dewey’s essay in ‘‘ Living Philosophies,’’ edited 
by C. Fadiman, p. 22. 

13 Loc. cit. 
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of dualisms down the muddy currents of speculative 
thought. 

There is, moreover, Dewey contends, no antecedently 
fixed goal toward which a self, now external to that 
goal, may move. To adopt this viewpoint is, he be- 
lieves, to fall into the pitfall of the eternal archetypes 
of Plato or the “unmoved mover” of Aristotle. These 
ideas are meaningless because they lack efficacy in 
meeting the immediate needs of daily living. It is not 
really necessary, reaffirms Dewey, to amputate the 
heart of human experience in order to release the soul 
of man. Experience itself is rich, vital, unitary. The 
self, a growing self in action, is caught up in the 
dynamic context of a concrete situation. The uncer- 
tain and the problematic set the stage for the opera- 
tion of intelligence. 

Dewey’s philosophy with its explicit rejection of a 
transcendental self and a completely self-determined 
being, to which man’s moral decisions must ultimately 
be related for their meaning and validity, becomes, as 
it were, a critique of Harris’s point of view. 

Harris’s philosophy moving within the framework 
of traditional idealism—his insistence that the uni- 
verse was underwritten by rationality—was definitely 
reassuring to those who were disturbed by the growing 
tide of materialism in the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury. Do you seek freedom? Then discover and live 
in accordance with institutions wherein universal 
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reason is embodied. Your true freedom is a freedom 
within authority—an authority whose ultimate basis 
is God or the Absolute. The strength of Harris’s 
position lay in his rejection of mechanism and his 
systematic defense of teleology. 

Dewey, similarly, recognizes that man ean achieve 
freedom only within the institutions of which he is an 
integral, organic part. He sees grave dangers, how- 
ever, in the Hegelianism to which Harris so rigorously 
subseribed. In “Democracy and Education,” for ex- 
ample, Dewey writes the following characterization of 
Hegel’s philosophy : 

Against institutions as they are, individuals have no 
spiritual rights; personal development, and nurture, con- 
sist in obedient assimilation of the spirit of existing in- 
stitutions. Conformity, not transformation, is the essence 
of education.14 


Avoiding anything that smacks of conformity, pas- 
sivity, or complacency—uncritical acceptance of the 
status quo—Dewey rejects Harris’s belief in a hier- 
archy of institutions, the highest of which is beyond 
the reach of the scientific method. In place of 
Harris’s absolutism Dewey proposes a thoroughgoing 
relativism in which human freedom consists in the 
unremitting application of “co-operative intelli- 
gence”?® to all facets of man’s experience. 


14 J. Dewey, ‘‘ Democracy and Education,’’ p. 69. 
15J. Dewey. An essay in ‘‘ Authority and Social 
Change’’ (Harvard University Press, 1937), p. 187. 





NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN: 
A GERONTOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


Gites T. Brown 
Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, Calif. 


“Do we have to take the vacation?” “Maybe we 
could have an extra class session.” These and similar 
comments greeted the announcement of an impending 
vacation. When students resent a holiday, the teach- 
ing profession can be pleased, especially when the 
pupils are sexagenarians, septuagenarians, and be- 
yond. 

The cireumstances leading to this situation began 
when a local recreational council in a nearby town re- 
quested the college to sponsor a night class in world 
affairs for a group of about 20 senior citizens. For 
some time a weekly movie program had been provided 
for the group, but attendance had fallen off while 
those present had fallen asleep. The substitution of 
live fare was to be tried as an antidote. The experi- 
ence proved to be an education for both the teacher 
and the students. 


In preparation for the first session, the instructor 
developed a lesson in the best academic tradition born 
of three years of doctoral study. The place of Latin 
America in world affairs was to be presented logically 
and discussed in a learned style. Two minutes after 
the session began, it was apparent that the whole plan 
had to be abandoned and a simple lesson in world 
geography substituted. Mistakes were made by 
students and teacher, but by the end of two hours 
everyone was apparently happy and satisfied. Most 
had learned something, if nothing more than that 
Peru was in South America, not in Asia. From then 
on the class was a success, if that elusive object can be 
measured by interest and spontaneity. However, the 
curriculum continued to be anything but settled. Pre- 
class plans were carefully laid only to disintegrate 
before the frontal assault. of a new idea that bad 
caught the fancy of some member. 

For example, consternation reigned one night when 
a 70-year-old declared that the state legislature had 
passed a bili which would allow the state to sell, for 
the purpose of medical dissection, the bodies of per- 
sons who died while on state aid or relief. This was 
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a vital and disturbing subject for many. Not a few 
were in that category. Emotions were hardly molli- 
fied when a sprightly little lady of 65 declared that she 
had already sold her eyes and that other parts of her 
anatomy were up for sale! Fortunately a late-comer, 
who had listened to a recent newscast, brought the 
comforting news that the governor had vetoed the 
bill. Peace reigned, and attention again focused on 
the topie of the evening. 

Interruptions were frequent and diverting. There 
was the man of 82 who occasionally got a erick in his 
leg. The best therapy proved to be the complete 
stoppage of class operation while he was walked 
around the room. As a disturber, coughing was 
runner-up for honors. Fortunately a drinking 
fountain was near at hand and provided the standard, 
if simple, remedy. The heating system for the class- 
room consisted of two gas heaters. Their control was 
usually a problem in which the entire class became 
involved. The heaters were lighted, turned up, down, 
or off with an amazing degree of rapidity. Whoever 
was nearest, or boldest, assumed the responsibility of 
controlling the temperature until someone else inter- 
vened. No temperature was found which satisfied 
everyone. Usually at any one time some were cold, 
while others suffocated. Even the teacher’s coat was 
passed around to equalize things. The friendly rivalry 
as to who would become chief fireman was never 
settled. 

The unexpected soon became the usual. Comments 
from the class were surprisingly frank. One evening, 
the instructor complimented the class on its fine 
attendance and pointed out that many could have gone 
to a show. The response was quick and negative. 
Since the only show in town was temporarily closed 
for repairs, they could hardly have chosen to have 
gone there. A perky lady of 60 tended to fall asleep 
whenever she attended. One evening, she was wide 
awake throughout the whole proceedings. When com- 
mended for her attentiveness, she disarmingly con- 
fessed that she had taken some “no-doze” pills before 
leaving home. 

As the semester progressed members became bolder 
in asserting their opinions and beliefs. All kinds of 
claims were made and rejected or applauded. The 
variety of statements was amazing and their veracity 
somewhat open to question. “England has been the 
cause of all our troubles.” “Daylight-saving time was 
put over by the electric companies to increase their 
profits.” “America should forget the rest of the 
world.” “Big business controls the country.” These 
statements and many more were stoutly asserted and 
as stoutly attacked. Once a small, intense man of 70 
announced that he was not in agreement with William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and would like to tell him so to 
his face. In answer to the query as to what would 
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happen if such an interview took place, he responded 
pugnaciously, “Maybe we would have to take off oy 
glasses.” The founding fathers of our republic woulj 
have enjoyed the degree to which free speech was 
being used. In the discussions a friendly mellowness 
developed which apparently comes with age. 

The original plan was to have a diseussion-type 
class in which the adults of the community could take 
part in evaluating the current happenings. While 
the emphasis was on international trends, the title 
given the course, a very broad interpretation was 
given this topic. It was soon found that the class 
members desired more than a mere “bull session,” 
and the instructor found that as time went on, series 
of background material were well received and de. 
sired. These included informal presentations of such 
subjects as the leading religions of the world and their 
effects on international trends; the various theories of 
history of the the world and their implications for the 
future (e.g., Spengler’s Decline of the West, Toyn- 
bee’s challenge and response, Carlyle’s great-man 
theory); case studies of certain countries; and the 
background to various tension points in the world, 
Areas included the Arab-Jewish struggle in Palestine, 
the Pakistan-India fight over Kashmir, and the Dutch- 
Indonesian conflict. About one hour of each session 
was devoted to background material while the remain- 
ing hour was spent in surveying current happenings, 

Outside speakers were obtained when it was 
thought that their experience would present new 
viewpoints. Returned travelers proved particularly 
stimulating. On these occasions, the interview tech- 
nique was employed and was found to be more effective 
than the straight lecture. Visual aids included charts, 
time lines, and maps which were dittographed and 
given out to all attending. In addition, a limited 
number of slides and movies were shown. 

Those taking the course for credit were expected to 
and did read in a wide selection of magazines which 
were brought to the class and checked out. The 
United Nations Bulletin, Foreign Policy Reports, 
Foreign Policy Bulletins, and the United Nations 
Reporter were a few of the titles used. Several 
foreign embassies in Washington, D. C., furnished 
excellent material in the form of pamphlets and 
dodgers. The class met weekly for two hours. Those 
taking the course for one unit of college credit spent 


fan additional hour each week in outside preparation. 


Reasons for absences proved as varied as in 4 
typical secondary school. Colds, hospital stays, and 
broken legs or arms furnish their quotas; but other 
less comparable reasons included such items as 
attending a television show to see a grandson perform, 
traveling to visit children, and staying with a sick 
friend. 

_ A teacher could not ask for a more appreciative 
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audience. One member was so deaf that he hardly 
heard a word, yet he faithfully attended. Several 
could not see the board or the wall map but would 
continue to follow the diseussion just as closely. Al- 
though no apple was ever presented to the teacher, 
q liberal variety of other things were. Roses, home- 
grown onions, honeysuckle, an oil painting, preserves 
made of a special apricot-orange combination, ger- 
anium plants, poppies—the opium species, it was 
rumored—and radishes were among the donations. 

The last night of the class proved to be as unusual 
as the first. The members had quietly arranged for 
a party with coffee, tea, cookies, doughnuts, and a 
poem dedicated to the teacher. This latter had been 
carefully printed on the board. In the midst of what 
almost became a testimony meeting, one member 
offered to cook a spaghetti dinner for the opening 
session in the fall, if the course would be continued. 

Some years ago, Pestalozzi, the great Swiss edu- 
eator, said that learning is not worth a penny when 
courage and joy are lost along the way. The field 
of general education, as contrasted with that of crafts 
or trades, has just been touched on the gerontological 
level. Students come not because they must but be- 
eause they may. Social sciences and related fields, 
such as literature, have a great opportunity. Life- 
long learning should not be an idle phrase. To make 
nonvocational or noncraft information interesting and 
vital to adults of all ages and backgrounds is a chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity of the master teacher. The 
rewards are well worth the efforts. 

Out of this experience some suggestions developed. 
First, teacher-education institutions should be more 
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sensitive to this type of possible empleyment for the 
future teacher. Techniques useful on the secondary 
level are not always suitable for septuagenarians and 
octogenarians. 

Second, colleges as community agencies should en- 
courage the development of both on-campus and off- 
campus classes in general education for the senior 
adults. These offerings should not be constricted too 
tightly by the traditional subject boundaries. The 
whole realm of human endeavor, culturally, intellectu- 
ally, and socially, should be available. Current affairs 
could well serve as the unifying agent but there are 
innumerable other alternatives that are equally good. 

Third, visual aids should not be overlooked although 
a keen sense of what is useful should be developed. 
It was found that movies and slides were much less 
effective than material that could be seen and handled 
over an extended period of time. 

Fourth, the attention span of all individuals, young 
and old, is short. Informality and a “give and take” 
attitude between class and leader proved helpful. 

Fifth, since most adults are not interested in aca- 
demic credit, the shackles of grading and covering a 
certain amount of material ean be safely ignored. 
Learning thereby attains more easily its rightful 
place as an enjoyable experience which is free from 
judgment. 

These are some of the ideas which resulted from 
the experiment in gerontology. Organized education 
needs to push vigorously into this realm where a 
growing proportion of our population in their sixties 
and beyond offer a distinct challenge. Even the 
teaching profession should never be too old to learn. 
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I HAVE read with much interest the article by Herb- 
ert C. Mayer, “German Education Can Be Saved,” 
Scoot anv Socrery, July 7, 1951. I was also very 
much surprised that an article with so many inac- 
curacies, some in fact and some by implication, would 
be printed in ScHoon anp Society. The fact that 
ScHoon AND Society is a magazine that can be relied 
upon for truthful presentations makes it all the more 
serious that this article contains so many erroneous 
statements. 


















1The delay in publishing this criticism was due to cir- 
cumstances over which SCHOOL AND Society had no con- 
trol. 











It is impossible in this space to give complete in- 
formation which would show conclusively that almost 
all ideas presented are in error insofar as the situation 
today is concerned, have incorrect implications, or are 
based on erroneous premises. I will endeavor, how- 
ever, to point out several facts which will indicate the 
truth of the above assertions. 

In contrast to most of the article, there is agreement 
on the first point, namely, that education was not 
given the high priority and emphasis which it deserved 
at the beginning of the Occupation. Some of us who 
were on the front line of operations at that time 
realize that only too well. But to infer that such a 
condition exists today or has existed during the past 
few years is incorrect. There was a gradual improve- 
ment in this situation, and especially since the Depart- 
ment of State became responsible for the German 
Occupation, education has been given top priority and 
hundreds of thousands of DMs have been expended to 
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support the projects concerned with the reform of 
German education. 

The second point charged that the American staff 
lacked educational administrative experience. A 
study of the staff members in 1945 and later will show 
the fallacy of this statement. Especially in the 
Laender Headquarters a large proportion of the staff 
were practical school men. “The tiresome chain of 
scholarly inquiries” evidently refers to some of the 
surveys made by American educators on 90-day duty 
to supplement the pitifully small regular staff. 
These surveys were made only in the early period of 
the Occupation to assess the problems. Almost 
nothing of this sort has been done in the past two 
years. Short-term visits to Germany are now made 
for the purpose of assisting forward-looking German 
educators. Many workshops are held in which 
Americans, Western Europeans, and Germans partici- 
pate. 

The Department of State created an Office of Public 
Affairs when it took over the Occupation in 1949. 
The Office of Public Affairs is composed of Education 
and Cultural Relations, Exchange of Persons, and In- 
formation Services. Thus, it does exactly what point 
three indicated should have been done. 

The recommendations of the Educational Commis- 
sion resulted in the formulation of ten basic principles 
for educational reform by OMGUS in January, 1947. 
From that time to the present the most strenuous 
efforts have been made to secure the adoption of these 
ideals by German educators and by the German pub- 
lic. They were the criteria given to German educators 
for reform. German school officials were required to 
make proposed plans of organization which agreed 
with them. They were the themes of hundreds of 
public forums participated in by thousands of Ger- 
mans. These principles are today being increasingly 
recognized by German parents and by German educa- 
tors as being the goals toward which German educa- 
tion must develop. 

The principle has been accepted that legislation con- 
cerning school reform must be adopted in the normal 
manner by German law-making bodies and that it 
should not be done by Military Government order. 
Forward-looking school legislation in Germany, even 
as in the United States, requires time. It may be 
cited as an example, however, that secondary educa- 
tion is now free in Berlin, Bremen, Hesse, and Bavaria 
(as of September 1, 1951). Wuerttemberg-Baden has 
legislation under consideration. Other instances of 
tangible school-reform legislation could be cited. 

The French have been credited with making more 
progress with German school reform; yet, the Ameri- 
ean Zone has made much more progress in establishing 
university-level training for elementary teachers. 
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Many examples could be cited of progress in the 
American Zone that are considered to be good by the 
French or by German residents of the French Zone. 
Graduates of the Weilburg Institute of Pedagogy 
(American Zone) are much sought after by schoo 
officials in Mainz (French Zone). The Americans 
have developed German textbook committees ang 
authors who are now beginning to produce textbooks 
with modern concepts of education. The French haye 
placed textbooks by foreign authors in the schools, 
For a French critique of one example of new history 
textbooks in the American Zone see Bulletin de |g 
Société des Professeurs d’Histoire et de Géographie 
for March, 1951, “L’Enseignement de Vhistoire en 
Allemagne.” 

With reference to the recommendations in Dr, 
Mayer’s article: The first one implies that new com. 
missions are being considered. This is not the case. 
The second one asks that “scholarly researchers” not 
be sent to gather data for books and dissertations, 
This has never been true. Possibly one or two in- 
dividuals in the early period did do something of this 
sort, although I know of no such cases. The type of 
projects under which specialists have been used dur- 
ing the past several years makes it still more unlikely 
that anything of this sort has occurred. Again, there 
is no knowledge of any such case. 

The third recommendation has been out of date 
since 1947. During that year the first prominent edu- 
cators were brought to Germany at American expense 
to assist in democratizing German education. Since 
that time, hundreds of Western European educators 
have worked on the program in Germany, and hun- 
dreds of German educators have gone to the other 
Western European countries. OMGUS sponsored an 
International Education Conference at Chiemsee in 
Bavaria in April, 1949. Many other international 
meetings, including one in 1950 on comparative educa- 
tion, have been held. Following this conference, the 
Western European representatives each wrote a manu- 
seript on education in his country. These manuv- 
seripts are now being edited and will be published in 
the German language by HICOG, thus making avail- 
able to all Germans an up-to-date series on compara- 
tive education. 

Exchange program plans for this year envision 
cultural visits for approximately 1,800 Germans to 
Western Europe. 

Many other things, including the placing of West- 
ern European textbooks and pedagogical texts in the 
American-sponsored Education Service Centers, have 
been done to bring Western European influences to 
bear on German educational reform. 

The fourth recommendation has been discussed 
above. The facts may be examined if desired to 
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establish the truth of the assertion that school ad- 
ministrators are playing the principal role in the re- 
form of German education. 

It is believed that the comments given will serve to 
indicate that a thorough, objective examination of the 
record will disprove most of the assertions in the arti- 
ele under discussion. 

As a final word, it should be said that there is com- 
plete agreement in the statement, “There is only one 
way to change German education today. It must be 
done because the Germans want it themselves.” This 
is and has been the policy of the department and 
every effort has been and is being made to give the 
Germans the correct criteria for a school system which 
will foster democratic education. The exchange-of- 
persons program is the most important single tool for 
accomplishing this objective and it is being used to the 
fullest extent. In addition to the facts given con- 
cerning exchange with Western Europe, it should be 
noted that last year approximately 3,000 Germans 
were brought to the United States and approximately 
the same number will be participating in the coming 
year. As one unit in this program there will be 190 
young German teachers who will be trainees in Ameri- 
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ean schools for the entire 1951-52 school year. 
Changes are being effected in German education. 
Many of them are gradual, as is to be expected, since 
they must be preceded by changes in basic concepts 
if they are to be lasting and effective. It should also 
be realized that, if basic concepts are changed, the 
more formal aspects of school reform will follow. 
Very often cognizance is not taken of this fact by 
individuals looking only at outward evidences of 
change. An article by Jerome Caminada in the Lon- 
don Times of April 25, 1951, says: 
All the Occupation Powers introduced educational re- 
forms after the war, but the Americans have given fuller 
range to modern theories. They have sought to change 
the old German school system, first by transforming the 
class into something more like a discussion group... . 
The other Western Powers . . . have done so [instill 
democracy] less directly . . . and they have also had a 
less determined . . . approach. 


These facts are brought to the attention of readers 
since it is believed that ScHoo, anp Society would 
not knowingly print an article that is inaccurate and 
which gives a completely false picture of the true 
situation. 












OUR ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


Ir is difficult to reconcile the two publications on 
secondary education recently released by the Office of 
Education, FSA. The one, part of the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, 1948-49, re- 
ports on the “Offerings and Enrollments in High 
School Subjects.” The other, “Vitalizing Secondary 
Education,” is a report of the First Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education. 

The movement for life-adjustment education sprang 
a few years ago out of the realization that, while the 
high-school curriculum satisfied the needs of 20 per 
cent of the pupils who intend to enter college and 20 
per cent of those who wish to enter skilled oceupa- 
tions, it has failed to meet the needs of the remaining 
60 per cent. 

It is difficult to understand the reasons for this 
failure since the history of secondary education in the 
past fifty years has been one of constant expansion 
of the curriculum offerings to meet all possible needs 
of an expanding enrollment of pupils. The result of 
this expansion is shown in the first of the two reports 
where 274 specific subject titles are given. It might 
have been expected that within these broad offerings 
there was no reason why 60 per cent of the pupils 
should have been neglected or why it has taken so long 
to “vitalize” these subjects, the vast majority of which 






































do not come within the decried college-entrance re- 
quirements. 

The commission has come out in favor of life-ad- 
justment education for all high-school pupils, “even 
though there is a special concern for the so-called 
60 per cent.” In other words, what is expected to 
be good for the 60 per cent who derived no benefit 
from any of the 274 subjects available must also be 
good for all, even though their abilities and apti- 
tudes are different. No concern is shown in this 
or in other similar reports for the small group that 
with an appropriate education could contribute so 
much to the profit of society and also to the neg- 
lected 60 per cent. There is implied in the report 
a concept of democracy in education that will ulti- 
mately endanger democracy itself. It will mean not 
only a great waste of ability and talent, but it will 
throw on the colleges the responsibility for giving the 
preparatory education that properly belongs to the 
high schools. 

The situation and the danger were well summarized 
by Howard Mumford Jones in an address before the 
Ohio State University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa’ 
in these words: 


Give me neither poverty nor riches, and in so far as 
mediocrity and dullness are interchangeable, we have 


1H. M. Jones. ‘‘The Scholar and the World,’’ Journal 
of Higher Education, October, 1951, p. 349. 
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good sanction for educating dullness sufficiently to war- 
rant the hope that its happy possessors will live normal, 
active, hopeful lives. But our failure is not a failure to 
furnish education for the average; our failure is to insist 
that exceptional youth shall conform to average educa- 
tion. We do not as a nation attempt to enrich superior 
minds, on the illogical ground that to do so would be to 
impoverish the education of the majority. This is much 
like arguing against the support of symphony orchestras 
on the ground that they are discouraging the saxophone 
players.—I. L. K. 


A CO-OPERATIVE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


THREE colleges in Massachusetts—Smith, Mount 
Holyoke, and Amherst—have co-operated in setting 
up a new kind of college library to combat the effects 
of high costs and overcrowded shelves. The new li- 
brary is to be incorporated as the Hampshire Inter- 
Library Center, a nonprofit educational and research 
institution. Provision is made in the articles of in- 
corporation and the by-laws for additional libraries 
to join in the co-operative venture. 

The Hampshire Inter-Library Center is one answer 
to the acute problem in storage space facing univer- 
sity librarians. It will consist of a collection of in- 
frequently used volumes put together by the three 
member coHeges and will be housed for the present in 
Mount Holyoke’s Williston Library in South Hadley. 
By combining some of the duplicate volumes—bound 
issues of journals no longer published, government 
documents, yearbooks, and catalogues—the three sepa- 
rate libraries will have more space for recent pur- 
chases. By pooling their current subscriptions to spe- 
cialized journals not in frequent demand, it is hoped 
to save enough not only to counteract the effects of 
rising prices, but also to get additional materials that 
each college could not itself afford. 

The new center hopes to accomplish what the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center in Chicago does for the 
dozen large universities like Chicago, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa and to be a distribution center for 
research materials in active use. 


THE CAREER-PATTERN STUDY OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A TWENTY-YEAR study of patterns of vocational 
development is being launched in Middletown (N. Y.) 
under the joint sponsorship of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation and the 
department of guidance, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The Career-Pattern Study is making in- 
tensive case studies of 300 8th- and 9th-grade boys 
who will be followed through school and into adult- 
hood. At the same time the study is analyzing local 
occupational opportunities, trends, and attitudes. Its 
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objective is to obtain a comprehensive picture of the 
factors affecting the vocational ambitions, choices, suc. 
cess, and adjustments of the boys being studied. 

The study is under the direction of Donald §, 
Super, professor of education, and the staff includes: 
Harry Beilin, Junius Davis, and Martin Hamburger 
as research assistants; Albert S. Thompson, associate 
professor of education, and Charles N. Morris, in- 
structor in guidance, as consultants; and several grad- 
uate students as part-time assistants. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE TRAINING 
OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


THE Graduate School of Tulane University is spon- 
soring a conference on “The Place of the Graduate 
School in the Training of College Teachers,” to be 
held in New Orleans, November 15-17. Theodore 
Blegen, dean, Graduate School, the University of 
Minnesota; Henry Hill, president, George Peabody 
College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.) ; and Francis 
Keppel, dean, Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, will be the principal speakers. Deans of the 
chief Southern graduate schools and a number of 
university presidents and professors will attend. 

The work groups of the Tulane conference will be 
organized along divisional lines and will cover the 
humanities, the social studies, the physical sciences, 
and the biological sciences. Each group will have in 
its membership representatives of schools of eduea- 
tion. Panel discussions on “What the Presidents 
Want” and “As the Graduate Deans See This Prob- 
lem” will form part of the basis for the work groups. 
The conference is made possible by aid from the Gar- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN OHIO SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBERS ASSOCIATION 
TO BE ORGANIZED 


Members of school boards in 22 southwestern Ohio 
counties are organizing the Southwestern Ohio School 
Board Members Association at a meeting being held 
at Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), today. The 
purpose of the organization is to help board members 
through co-operative effort to improve the effective- 
ness of school programs both in this area and through- 
out the state. The planning committee consists of 
D. B. Applegate, Springfield; F. E. Seitz, Hamilton 
County Board of Education; and Paul J. Wortman, 
vice-president, Dayton Board of Education. Similar 
associations have been organized in southeastern and 
in northwestern Ohio and one is planned for north- 
eastern Ohio. 

Speakers at the conference include Edward M. 
Tuttle, executive secretary, National School Boards 
Association; Raymond Baldwin, president, Northwest- 
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ern Ohio School Boards Association, and F, H. Me- 
Kelvey, executive secretary, Southeastern Association. 

The board members and superintendents, who rep- 
resent cities, villages, and counties, will be weleomed 
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to the Miami campus by F. G. Macomber, dean of 
the university’s School of Education; Herbert 1. Von 
Haden, associate professor of education, is in charge 
of arrangements. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending October 29: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

L. O. Brackmer, formerly professor of education and 
psychology, Montana State College (Bozeman), has 
assumed new duties as president, Northern Montana 
College (Havre). 


William A. Pearl, director, Washington State Insti- 
tute of Technology, State College of Washington 
(Pullman), is serving as acting president of the col- 
lege until a successor to Wilson Martindale Compton 
ean be selected. Dr. Compton, whose resignation was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, May 26, has ae- 
cepted a post with the “Voice of America.” 


Charles M. O’Hearn, a partner in the investment- 
counsel firm” of Scudder, Stevens, and Clark, New 
York and Boston, has been appointed assistant to the 
president of Yale University and will assume his new 
duties, January 1, 1952, succeeding Reuben A. Holden 
who has been named associate secretary of the uni- 
versity. Mr. O’Hearn will be responsible for the 
long-range planning and development of the univer- 
sity’s resources. 


Clara Carolyn Cerveny, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Home Economies, University of Conecticut, 
was reported in ScHoot anD Society, November 19, 
1949, has assumed new duties as dean, School of 
Home Eeonomies, North Dakota Agricultural College 
(Fargo). Charles Shull and Sidney 8. Chernick have 
been appointed to associate professorships in the 
School of Pharmacy. 


Mary Hancock, formerly adviser and registrar, 
Mount Vernon Junior College (Washington, D. C.), 
assumed new duties at the opening of the academic 
year as dean of women, El Camino College (Calif.). 


Augustus L. Barker, chairman of the department of 
chemistry, Ripon (Wis.) College, is serving as act- 
ing dean of the college during the leave of absence 
granted to Edward A. Tenney, dean, who is making 
an eaucational study for the Ford Foundation. How- 
ard R. Murphy has been appointed assistant professor 
of history, and new instructors include: Thomas 
Kendris and James F. Carens (English), Helen V. 
Gresham (physical education), and John S. Hokan- 
son and Bernard A. Fusaro (mathematics). 


Dura-Louise Cockrell, professor of child develop- 
ment and family relations, University of Rhode Island 
(Kingston), will assume new duties, September 1, 
1952, as director, Nursery Training School of Boston, 
succeeding Abigail A. Eliot, a pioneer in nursery 
education, who became the school’s first director in 
1922. 

Wayne L. Hodges, formerly director of publie rela- 
tions, the Cooper Union (New York 3), has been 
appointed to a professorship and the directorship of 
public relations in the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


Allen O. Felix, formerly director of the Central 
School Study for New York State, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the development of procedures 
and materials for the Citizenship Education Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Other new 
appointments to the staff of the project include: 
George EK. Murphy, visiting professor of education 
and regional representative; Robert A. Streeter, re- 
gional representative; A. Harry Passow, curriculum 
specialist; and Ida Grace Alexander and William V. 
Godshall, general field representatives. 


James A. Schwalbach and Arlene McKellar are di- 
rectors of a series of workshops on “Use of Radio 
as a Teaching Aid” that is being conducted by the 
University of Wisconsin for elementary-school teach- 
ers in seven counties throughout the state. 


Marvin M. Konigsburg has been appointed instructor 
in English composition and business reports and di- 
rector of public relations, Worcester (Mass.) Junior 
College. Robert L. Sparks and John B. Tucker have 
been named instructors in business administration and 
in United States history, the history of civilization, 
and American government, respectively. 


Ruth L. Smith has assumed new duties as director 
of practice teaching, State Teachers College (Towson, 
Md.). 


Eleanor E. Westerberg has been appointed counselor, 
Montana State College School of Nursing, Montana 
Deaconess Hospital (Great Falls). 


Dorothy Vernstrom was recently appointed director, 
School of Nursing, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston. 


Polley Ann Bignell, whose appointment to the staff 
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of the department of education, the University of 
Mississippi, was reported in ScHooL AND SOcIETY, 
May 14, 1949, has been named director of the library, 
Athens (Ala.) College. Myrtle Z. Pider has been 
appointed associate professor of English and social 
studies; Mary Lee Henry, instructor in English; and 
the Reverend Waights Gibbs Henry, to the staff of 
the department of religion and sociology. 


Lillian L. Rhodes recently assumed new duties as 
chairman of the department of art, Fairmont (W. 
Va.) College. 

Bernice A. Batchelder, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of elementary education, State 
Teachers College (Oswego, N. Y.), was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, November 27, 1948, has as- 
sumed new duties as professor of elementary educa- 
tion, Ashland (Ohio) College. Harriet Guisinger has 
been named instructor in physical education. 


Daniel W. Snader, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is on leave of absence for the first 
semester of the current academic year for service 
with CIE-SCAP in Hiroshima (Japan). On Octo- 
ber 20 Albright College (Reading, Pa.) conferred 
upon Dr. Snader the Alumni Citation in absentia. 


Earl D.-Schubert assumed new duties, September 1, 
as associate professor of speech pathology, the State 
University of Iowa. Mary Margaret Lohr has been 
appointed assistant professor of psychiatric nursing. 
Frederick P. Bargebuhr is serving as temporary in- 
structor in religion (September 1—August 31, 1952) 
during the leave of absence granted to Judah Goldin, 
associate professor of religion. The following have 
also been granted leaves of absence: professors, Hugh 
F. Seabury (speech), W. R. Livingston (history), and 
Ray B. West (English); associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Victor Harris; and assistant professors, Robert 
S. Michaelsen (religion) and Richard Hoppin (geol- 
ogy). 

Ralph D. Gustafson, formerly counselor in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, University of Washington 
(Seattle 5), has been appointed assistant professor of 
education, University of Hawaii. 


Ralph M. Roberts has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Alabama (Tusca- 
loosa). 

Carl W. Hallberg and William W. Zorbach recently 
assumed new duties in Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
University. Dr. Hallberg succeeds Gerald Acker, 
who is on duty with the Armed Services, as assistant 
professor of biology; Dr. Zorbach is instructor in 
chemistry. 

Lorraine W. Benner, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of education, Smith College (Northampton, 
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Mass.), was reported in ScHOOL AnD Society, March 
6, 1948, has been named assistant professor of psy- 
chology and education, Mount Holyoke College (South 
Hadley, Mass.). Lorraine Nadelman (psychology) 
and George Klein (mathematics) have also been ap- 
pointed to assistant professorships. Visiting pro. 
fessors include: Leona C. Gabel (history, first semes- 
ter), Max Salvadori (history, second semester), James 
A. Martin (religion), Robert F. Collins (geology and 
geography), and Albert E. Goss and Robert S. Feld- 
man (psychology and education). 


Donald W. Grisier has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of music education, San Diego (Calif.) State 
College. 


Merrill L. Walrath was recently named assistant 
professor of social studies, State Teachers College 
(Danbury, Conn.). 


The following have been appointed as instructors in 
Bradford (Mass.) Junior College: Grace S. Forbes 
(biology), Dorothea L. Smart (history), Glenn F. 
Welsh (music), Jessie Godfrey (physical education), 
and Samuel Sheinfeld (semantics, part time). 


Recent Deaths 


Frederic Austin Ogg, professor emeritus of political 
science, the University of Wisconsin, died, October 
23, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Ogg had 
served as assistant professor of history (1908-14), 
Simmons College (Boston), and in the University of 
Wisconsin as associate professor of political science 
(1914-17), professor (1917-48), and chairman of the 
division of social sciences (1925-29). 


Susan A. Searle, former president, Kobe College 
(Hyogo-ken, Japan), died, October 25, at the age of 
ninety-three years. Dr. Searle had taught in Carle- 
ton College (Northfield, Minn.) for two years before 
going to Japan in 1883. She had served as president 
of Kobe College (1892-1915) and had held the title 
of president emeritus (1915-27). Searle Chapel at 
the college was named in her honor. 


Frederick Henry Patton, former professor of music, 
Michigan State College (East Lansing), died, Octo- 
ber 25, at the age of sixty-three years. Mr. Patton, 
who was a well-known opera and oratorio baritone, 
had served as professor of musie (1932-46), Michigan 
State College, and dean (1934-44), Summer Music 
School (Bay View, Mich.). 


The Reverend James Madison Shelburne, former 
president, Howard College (Birmingham, Ala.), died, 
October 26, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. 
Shelburne, who had served pastorates in the Baptist 
Church (1900-13, 1918-43), had held the presidency 
of Howard College (1913-18). 
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Daniel Silas Norton, associate professor of English, 
the University of Virginia, died, October 26, at the 
age of forty-three years. Dr. Norton had served the 
gniversity since 1940. 


Louis Clark Mathewson, professor of mathematics, 
Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), died, October 
97, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Mathewson 
had served as instructor in an Iowa high school 
(1911) and at Dartmouth College as instructor in 
a (1914-17) and assistant professor and 
professor ( since 1918). 


a , / i 





Interim Civil Defense aula for Schools and Col- 
leges. Pp. vit+29. Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 
C. 1951. 30 cents. 

This bulletin suggests types of civil-defense education and 
training that may be set up by schools and colleges. Con- 
tains a bibliography. 

e 

KAPLAN, MORDECAI, J. PAUL WILLIAMS, AND 
EUGENE KOHN. The Faith of America. Pp. xxx+ 
328. Henry Schuman, Ife., New York 21. 1951. $4.50. 
A book of readings, songs, and prayers for the celebration 
of American holidays. 

. @ 

OSTHEIMER, RICHARD H. A Statistical Analysis of 
the Organization of Higher Education in the United 
States, 1948-1949. Pp. xviii+ 233. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York 27. 1951. $2.50. 

A study of the basic framework of classification of institu- 
tions, their characteristics, and basic objectives of the sys- 
tem of higher education indispensable for a study of ex- 
penditures or income. The report was prepared as part of 
the work of the Commission on Financing Higher Education. 


“Report to the United Nations, 1950-51.’’ Pp. 208. 
UNESCO Publication No. 976. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1951. $1.50. 

An account of UNESCO’s development and program activi- 
ties in 1950, with an introduction by Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Director-General. 

& 

RODMAN, SELDEN. Portrait of the Artist as an 
American. Ben Shahn: A Biography with Pictures. 
Pp. xiv+180. Harper and Brothers, New York 16. 
1951. $6.50. 

A biography of Ben Shahn with 148 reproductions and 
— many of which have never before been pub- 
ishe 

@ 

Trade Barriers to Knowledge. Pp. 167. Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, New York 27. 1951. $1.00. 
A manual of regulations affecting educational, scientific, 
and cultural materials, prepared by the Division of Free 
Flow of Information, Department of Mass Communication, 
UNESCO ; data on tariff and trade compiled by the Intelli- 
gence Unit, The Economist, London. 


e 
UNESCO and the Economic and Social Council. 
Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1951. 


a hundred. 
No. IV in the series, UNESCO and Its Programme. 


Pp. 39. 
$10.00 
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UNESCO in 1950: Aims and Work of the Organization. 
Pp. 22. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1951. $10.00 a hundred. 

No. I in the series, UNESCO and Its Programme. 


VOGT, EVON Z., AND CLYDE KLUCKHOHN. Navaho 
Means People. Pp. 159. Illustrated by Leonard Me- 
Combe. er University Press, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1951. $5.00. 

A graphic description of an American Indian people, with 
pictures by a photographer-journalist of Life. 


WHITE, HELEN C., RUTH C. WALLERSTEIN, AND 
RICARDO QUINTANA.  Seventeenth-Century Verse 
and Prose. Vol. I, 1600-1660. Pp. xii+498. The 
Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1951. $4.75. 
An anthology that makes available to the student and the 
general reader a representative selection of the works of a 
limited number of major 17th-century English writers. 


WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, MILDRED HAWKS- 

WORTH LOWELL, AND SARAH REBECCA REED 
The Library in College Instruction: A Syllabus on the 
Improvement of College Instruction through Library 
Use. Pp. 347. H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
52. 1951. $3.75. 
The aim of the study is to acquaint the student with types 
of books suitable to use in broader and less specialized un- 
dergraduate courses, to help him make effective use of the 
library’s resources and services, and to familiarize him 
with methods of reading guidance. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 


Education Association. 


cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 
School of Education, New York University. 


American Colleges. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by EDWIN R. GUTHRIE, and FRANCIS 
F. POWERS, both of the University of 
Washington 


PRINCIPLES and TECHNIQUES 


of GUIDANCE 


by D. WELTY LEFEVER, University of 
Southern California; ARCHIE M. TUR- 
‘RELL, President; and HENRY I. WEIT- 
ZEL, John Muir College 


TEACHING CHILDREN 


to READ 


by FAY ADAMS, University of Southern 
California; LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose 
State College; DORA REESE, Eastern 
Montana School of Education 


SPEECH METHODS 
in the 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by CARRIE RASMUSSEN, University of 


Wisconsin 


THE TEACHING 
of 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


by J. N. HOOK, University of Illinois 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
in SCHOOLS 
by JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, Profes- 


sor Emeritus, Columbia University; RUTH 
ABERNATHY, University of California 


a 


A textbook presenting the more important psy- 
chological facts and theories that have a clear 
and direct application to educational practice. It 
is based on two beliefs: 1) that the heart of edu- 
cational psychology is the psychology of learning 
and, 2) that for school people the ultimate test 
of a theory of learning is its influence on the 
growth of youth in the classroom. 500 pp. $4.00 


Revised edition of a widely used volume present- 
ing a comprehensive survey of general guidance, 
with emphasis on the vocational objective. Stresses 
the importance of both the specialty staff point 
of view, and the “education-as-guidance” con- 
cept. Much attention is given to the classroom 
teacher’s role in guiding youth. Specific, work- 
able suggestions included. 565 pp. $4.25 


Offers the teacher stimulating help in.an all- 
important task. Based on sound educational psy- 
chology, derived from careful study of the ex- 
tensive research literature and from the wide 
practical experience of many teachers, it pre- 
sents methods and techniques tested and proved 
in the classroom itself. Clear and practical help 
for teachers and questioning parents. 

525 pp. $4.00 


A practical guidebook which helps parents and 
teachers handle the speech problems of children. 
Voice training, bodily activity, rhythm, and cur- 
ricular correlation are covered in detail. Lists of 
activities—tested and found effective with young 
children—assist the teacher seeking to establish 
constructive speech instruction. Discussion prob- 
lems and topics included. 340 pp. $3.50 


Procedures and techniques that have passed the 
test of classroom use—in a reference work of re- 
vealing clarity. A book to help teachers in the 
improvement of reading, the teaching of litera- 
ture, the improvement of writing and speaking, 
creative listening, and co-curricular activities. 
Practical application is the keynote. Materials 
winnowed ‘from a variety of professional sources. 

466 pp. $4.00 


Examines traditional school health practices; pre- 
sents and discusses the duties of the personnel 
now active in health education; introduces and 
explains need for new types of health education 
personnel; examines in a practical fashion the op- 
erating areas of healthful school living, health 
service and instruction. Factors and measurement 
in health education thoroughly considered. 

316 pp. $3.50 
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